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a very wide range of scientific observations could be carried
out.

In August 1936 a base was set up at Rudolph Land, the
most northerly point of the Franz Josef group and only six
hundred miles from the Pole. Here there are a number of flat
places on the ice-cap which would serve as aerodromes for the
squadron of planes. Altogether seven machines were used,
although the main work was done by four huge four-engined
aeroplanes. Into these Papanin stuffed as much food and
equipment as he could manage, until in the end the pilots had
to protest. Papanin even wanted to stow away a large live pig!

The flight to Rudolph Land was no pleasure trip. For
several days the squadron was delayed by blizzards at an inter-
mediate station in Novaya Zemlya. One day the wind blew
so hard that they feared the machines might be smashed. Even
to reach the planes was no easy matter, since it was easy to
lose direction in the howling blizzard. However, they reached
the planes and moored them with ice-anchors. That is, they
dug pits into the ice and then buried logs to which mooring
cables were attached. These anchors held the machines well,
and the only damage suffered was a broken rudder.

On April 18, 1937^ the expedition reached Rudolph Land,
and found a hearty welcome from the occupants at the station.
They had rigged up a polar bear which was frozen stiff and
which held in its paws a salver and a heavy iron chain with a
substantial * Key to the Pole' at the end of it.

Many days were spent in collecting and storing the loads of
provisions and instruments. On May 5 it was decided to send
out one of the planes to see what conditions were like around
the Pole. If conditions were good then a wireless message would
be sent, and the whole expedition was to proceed. Golovin,
the pilot, flew on and on, until at the eighty-eighth parallel
he struck a wall of cloud. Soon his machine was flying over an
unbroken sea of clouds. When they were sixty miles from the
Pole Golovin was handed a note from the observer to say that
only half the petrol was left, but he decided to fly on, and soon
after Schmidt received the laconic message: " Latitude 90. Pole
under us, but covered thick layer cloud. Failed pierce through.
Laid return course. Golovin."